A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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JOHN’S STUDIES DISTURBED. 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT; 
OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER XIX.—AT JERICHO. 


Ox the day after his return to Oxford, John Tincroft 
tntered upon his temporary lodgings at Jericho—an 
outlying district of the university city. I need not 
_ to explain how it came to bear this Oriental 
ame, ; 

On taking possession of the little sitting-room, 
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John made a great show of literary industry. He 
covered the round table with papers, and all the 
minuter paraphernalia of a diligent student. He 
piled up his books of reference and instruction within 
reach of his hand, when seated at the aforesaid table, 
in the arm-chair placed at his disposal. He hung 
upon the walls his store of maps and didgrams of the 
Indian dependencies and their cities; and he rather 
ostentatiously displayed, spread open on a second 
chair, his bulky dictionary of some unknown tongue, 
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perhaps (for who is without some weakness ?) to strike 
with astonishment the brisk college seout,.should he 
happen to enter the room in his absence, or the 
equally brisk little wife who undertook to take care 
of the lodger’s apartments, also-of his outer and:his 
inner man. 

For Barry was a married man; without incum- 
brances, however, much to the comfort of the 
student, to whom a squalling infant would at that 
time have been, as he said, an unbearable nuisance. 

The little wife, though she kept no servant girl, 
was not the only female in the establishment, as 
Tincroft soon learned. There was up-stairs, in a back 
apartment, a mysterious old lady, the mother of the 
Oxford scout. I say mysterious, simply because 
John Tincroft chose to make a mystery of her, on 
the ground that he had been in the enjoyment of his 
lodgings some days before he heard of her existence, 
and because he was then told that she very rarely 
left her room. Once, indeed, as he was ascending 
from his room below to his chamber above, he caught 
a glimpse on the landing-place of a very broad back 
and shoulders in feminine gear, and a high white 
muslin cap above the shoulders. But these disap- 
peared within the doorway of the back apartment 
before he arrived at the top stairs, and for that time, 
and during the whole time of his sojourn in Jericho, 
he beheld the vision no more. It did not matter to 
him, John thought; and as he dismissed the mystery 
from his mind as soon as formed, we may dismiss it 
too for the present. 

Greatas was the show our friend Tincroft made 
of his studious inclinations and intentions, he was 
never less inclined to set to work than at this present 
time; and when he forced himself to begin, his 
vagrant thoughts. perpetually forced him to lay down 
his books or his pen (whichever might be in his 
hand) in despair. ‘“ For whiehI ought to be whipped, 
if there were anybedy to take-me im hand,” quoth 
John to: himself, in aseeld. But there was:mot any- 
body to do it, so the experiment was not tried. 
Polkape it would have failed if it had been, for 
John’s wandering ideas wereyery stubborn, -though 
they were limited to: twoor three. separate topics. 

First of all, his failure at Saddlebrook dwelt on, his 


mind. Up to the time of that-exeursion into Sussex, 
Tincroft had thought but lightly of his. chameces. of 


success in the chaneery suit. Possibly,he might 
win, and then so much the better. But the greater 
sp was that he would lese, so his guardian 

ad always averred ; for what chance had he against 
his prosperous rival and competitor? True, he had 
occasionally boasted, as to Mark Wilson, for instance, 
of his great prospects; but this was with the natural 
desire, and yielding to the natural temptation, to 
stand at as high a figure as he could in the eyes of 
that besotted lump of humanity, as the guest of his 
friend and Mark’s landlord, Grigson; and not him- 
self believing in his own ‘tall talk.’? The truth is, 
John would have abandoned the suit on his first 
coming of age, or would have sold his pretensions 
for a very inconsiderable sum of money down, if he 
could have thus got rid ef any future demands on his 
purse. But he was told then that neither of these 
courses could be thought of, and that the suit must 
be carried on. Now, however, a little clearer light 
had broken in upon his dull comprehension. Mr. 
Roundhand’s explanations had done something in 
this direction. There wanted only one link, it 
seemed, in the chain of evidence, and this had been 
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almost in his grasp; but notquite. His expectations 
had been raised, but only to be disappointed. No 
doubt the lawyer had, since hisreturn, endeavoured 
to raise his hope that something might be made of 
the Saddlebrook notes of his elerk. But Tincrofi 
saw, or thought he saw, that this was to let hin 
down gently. At any rate, he did not implicitly 
believe in Mr. Roundhand’s representations. 

But, notwithstanding this, since the vision of 
property, if not of great wealth, had loomed with 
more distinctness on his mind, he could not hely 
thinking what a very pleasant thing it would be 
could these expectations be realised. ‘The ideal of a 
leisurely life of ease had grown upon him more dis- 
tinctly during his visit to the Manor House in—no, 
I shall not write the name—in that distant county, 
His destination to India had never been very much to 
John’s taste. There was too much work in it, both 
present and in prospect, to.suit his inherent love of 
inertness and ease—an inclination probably inherited 
from his father, the literary busy idler. It was not 
then, as it once had been, or was. supposed to have 
been, that a man had only to get to India and shake 
the pagoda tree, and then come home with a disor- 
dered liver and a fabulous fortune. John, dullas he 
was, knew better than this; and only for the necessity 
laid upon him by circumstances, he would willingly 
long ago have abandoned his Oriental studies and 
prospects. 

And during his sojourn.in the Manor House, John 
had seen so much that was inviting in a life of 
moneyed ease, that he, had thought how cruel it was 
to be shut out from it. “Not that he would ever have 
emulated,-or imiiated “Mr. Riehard Grigson in his 
preposterous.activity, with his hunting, and shooting, 
and crieketing, and other wnmecessary occupations, 
which his (John’s) soul abberred. But to have a 
quiet home, a suffieient imeome,.a tolerable library, 
gardens and greenhouses, a corresponding estdblish- 
ment of servants,-and—to crown all—a wife! 

Poor John Tincroft! Take which way he would 
to it, there was the ultimatum,of bliss ; those pretty 
eurls, those bright and. beaming eyes, those soit 
cheeks and pouting lips, that alabaster neck, those 
gentle hands ! 

And. so, travelling from Tineroft House and estate 
to- Saddlebrook, and from-Saddlebrook to Oxford, 
and, from Oxford to Calcutta, or elsewhere in India, 
and then back again in a trice to Blankshire in 
England, John Tineroft’s vagabond imagination never 
halted. till it rested on that ark of no promise to him, 
ithe.shabby parlour of High Beech farmhouse, with 
its knobby-seated chair. 

It was to no purpose that John argued within 
himself, as he sometimes did, that all this was vain 
and. even sinful. ‘I verily believe,” said he to 
himself on one occasion, ‘that I am led captive of 
the devil at his will,” and he dashed the book he 
was trying to read on to the floor with such violence 
that little Mrs. Barry rushed from the kitchen below 
in alarm to ask if anything was the matter, which 
for the time brought John to his senses. But again 
and again, day after day, the image of the enchantress 
rose before his thoughts; and not the less so that he 
well knew, as a man and a gentleman, that Sarah 
Wilson could be no more to him than a bewitching 
and distracting though delightful memory of the 

ast. 

Thus three or four weeks passed away, with little 





| addition to John Tincroft’s stores of Oriental erudi- 
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tion; and the time came when he must quit the 
retirement of Jericho for the more classic shades of 
Queen’s College, with his two solitary rooms therein. 
Meanwhile, as he was contemplating ‘this flight, the 
following epistle reached him :— 

“Dear Tincroft,—This has been a horrid bad 
season for birds (videlicet, partridges). The wet 
weeks at hatching time, and the rats and weasels, 
have brought down our bags toa minimum. I was 
out all day, the 25th inst., and only bagged a brace 
and a half. Luckily, there is a good promise 
of pheasants; and pheasant-shooting, you know, 
begins to-morrow. And then there’s a splendid lot 
of hares, to say nothing of foxes, on Dick’s happy 
hunting-ground. So I don’t mean to see Oxford till 
Lent term begins. I shan’t lose much by dropping 
Michaelmas term, I reckon; and I shall manage to 
get an excuse. 

“Please make all needful arrangements about my 
rooms and books, and so forth, and call on Dry, 
my tailor, in the High Street, and one or two others 
that you know of, to set their minds at rest that 
I haven’t run away. 

“There is not much going on down here. Rubric 
isn’t come back yet from the Continent, and we have 
got a Cambridge man to do duty for him—a good 
sort of fellow enough, but he can’t shoot. 

“The harvest is all got in now, though a late one, 
and the wheat has turned out an average crop, Dick 
says. Ditto the barley; and turnips are splendid. 
But I forget, you are no Agricola. I wish I was 
going to be one, that’s all. 

“By the way, I have been over to the Mumbles a 
few times since you ran away from us. I wish you 
had gone; I should like to have your opinion of 
Kate Elliston. 

“ Dick sends his messages, and says when you like 
to have another turn out, you know the way to, and 
the ways of, Liberty Hall. So says also, 


‘¢ Tom Gricson.” 


CHAPTER XX.—A RIFT IN THE CLOUD. 


MATTERS were not much improved with Tincroft when 
he got back to his old rooms at Queen’s—not at first, 
that is, but gradually he slid back into h.- old habits, 
and, partially at least, forgot the disturbances of the 
last three months of his existence. In cther words, 
there was a lull in the visible current of the mael- 
strom, that was all. 

One day came the scout Barry to his room, with a 
face full of importance. 

“Very busy, Mr. Tincroft ?” 

“Not very—not more than usual. 
Barry?” 

“T wouldn’t trouble you, sir, but my mother is in 
such a way.” 

“Your mother?” 

“She keeps going on at me for not telling her 
before. You know my mother, sir?” 

“T can’t say that I do,” said John, wondering 
whether the scout had lost his senses. ‘I know you 
have a mother—that is, I heard as much from your 
wife while I was staying at Jericho. But I never 
had the pleasure of seeing her—except, to be sure, 
her back once,” added John, with a strict regard to 
veracity. 

“That’s very true, sir. You see she doesn’t like 


to be stared at, mother doesn’t; that’s why, Mr. 
Tincroft.” 


What is it, 





“Was she afraid that your lodger would stare 
asked John, 


at her?” 
curiosity. 

‘Well, partly, sir; otherwise, she is afraid of 
being stared at when she goes out, which she never 
does if she can help it, letting alone the getting up 
and down stairs.” 

‘Ah, how so?” asked John, crossing his legs, 
and biting the feather end of his pen. 

‘‘The truth is, she is so uncommon stout, and she 
doesn’t like it to be seen or known. It isn’t her 
fault, sir; she starves herself to keep it down: that’s 
what mother does. But the more she starves, the 
fatter she gets, poor thing,’’ said Barry, pathetically. 

‘¢Oh,”’ said John, ‘‘ then I think I should leave off 
starving myself if I were in her place.” 

“That’s what I tell her, but what’s the use? 
None at all,’”? remarked the affectionate son, in a 
tone of pathetic remonstrance. ‘‘ But that’s neither 
here nor there,” added he, reverting to his primary 
topic. ‘‘ Mother’s uncommon sorry she didn’t know 
about who it was had our rooms till you was gone, 
not till a week ago; and ever since she has been 
going on in a way, sir; ever since she knowed you 
was a Tincroft.” 

‘‘And why—why?” asked John, with a new 
interest awakened; ‘‘I mean, what reason has she 
to care about my being a Tincroft ?” 

“Well,” said Scout, ‘that’s what I wanted to 
know of mother.” 

“Yes; well?” 

‘*Oh!” says mother, ‘‘I have known Tincrofts 
before in my time. You see, sir, before mother got 
so overgrowed with starving, she was out and about 
a good deal, here and there, as a monthly—” and 
here Mr. Barry jerked his head once or twice, know- 
ingly— 

(‘* Monthly! what’s that?” John put to himself, 
mentally, for the term was lost upon him. Not to 
appear ignorant, however, he nodded his head too; 
and Barry went on)— 

“_and so got acquainted with a many high 
families. And by reason of this,’ continued the 
dutiful, “she laid up a good bit of money against 
the rainy day; so now she lives comfortable if it 
wasn’t for her fatness, which is none of her choosing, 
if you’ll believe me, sir.” 

John Tincroft showed no signs of disbelief, so 
Mr. Barry still proceeded. 

‘The house we live in is mother’s, sir; she bought 
it and paid for it, and set me up with furniture, wife 
and all, fifteen years ago, bless her; and I’m down 
in her will for everything when she dies,’ which, 
added the son, “‘ won’t be for a many years to come, 
if God, pleases. Only as she is five-and-seventy if 
ever a day, and with her fat, too, much isn’t to be 
expected.” 

‘“‘T dare say not,” said John, dreamily, for he 
was wondering what would come next. Then he 
added, ‘‘And your good mother, did you say she 
wishes to see me ?”’ 

‘‘ Ever since she heard of your being a Tincroft, 
sir, and more particularly when I happened to 
mention your having come up from Sussex, where 
you had been on some law business, as you told me, 
sir. I hope there was no harm in mentioning that?” 
said Barry, solieitously. 

‘None at all.” 

“Thank ye, sir.” 

‘But why should the old lady be concerned about 
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m; having been down to Sussex ?”’ John wanted to 
be told. 

‘‘ Why; sir, she says of-course then you must be 
one of the Sussex Tincrofts, begging your pardon 
for using mother’s words.” 

‘*Oh! no harm in that; and as to that, I am one 
of the Sussex Tincrofts. The only one left,” said 
John. ‘‘Did she say any more?” he asked, his 
interest growing stronger. 

‘Yes, sir. She asked your given name; and 
when I said it was John, she was rather put out, 
and said it ought to have been Josiah, or else 
Makepeace.” 

John Tincroft started from his chair, and took 
what Barry afterwards described as ‘‘three skips 
and a jump to the window just like a flea.” And as 
that useful personage was bedmaker by profession, 
there was less that was startling and odd in his 
simile. After looking out of the window, and 
making sure that the dome of the Radcliffe Library 
was in its proper place, he turned again to the half- 
alarmed scout, with a— 

“Dear me, Barry! Why, my father’s name 
was Josiah, and my grandfather’s was Makepeace. 
And what came next?” he demanded, wildly. 

‘‘ Why, sir, she said she nursed a little Josiah 
Tincroft when he was brought into the world, and 
Makepeace Tincroft was his father.”’ 

‘‘Come with me, Barry, come with me this in- 
stant,” shouted John, as rushing fo the scout and 
clutching his arm, he dragged him to the door. 
‘“You must go with me to my lawyer, Roundhand, 
you know, in St. Aldates.” 

‘Yes, sir, yes, certainly, Mr. Tincroft; but won’t 
you put on your cap and gown, sir?” 

‘‘ Ah! yes, yes,” and John relinquished his hold. 

‘* And excuse me, sir, you have only got your 
slippers on. Here are your boots, Mr. Tincroft.” 

‘Thank you, Barry. Ah! I forget myself some- 
times,” said John, as he properly equipped himself. 
‘‘ And now I am ready,” he added. 

‘But, Barry,” said he, as they, having taken a 
short cut, were crossing the Peckwater Quadrangle of 
Christ Church, ‘‘ there must be some mistake, I think. 
For I happen to know that the nurse’s name on that 
occasion was Elizabeth Foold; and your mother’s is 
Barry.” 

“That’s just it, sir,” replied the scout, without 
showing any symptoms of surprise, happening to be 
tolerably well acquainted with John’s absence of 
mind. ‘‘ You see most girls or women take another 
name when they get married; and that’s how 
mother’s name is Barrynow. Otherwise for five-and- 
thirty years or more, before she fell in with my 
father (and lost him ten years after), her name was 
Elizabeth Foold; and so it stands in her old Bible, 
and her Rippon’s hymn-book, that she used to take to 
chapel with her. For mother’s a Baptist, sir; but a 
good woman, for all that, and one that would not 
deceive you for anything you could name, Mr. 
Tincroft—not if she knew it.” " 


The information conveyed to Mr. Roundhand by 
his client and the unexpected witness was too im- 
portant as well as welcome not to be immediately 
turned to account. Proceeding at once to Jericho, 
and the old lady having forgotten or overcome her 
aversion to being made a sight of in her eagerness 
to behold the grandson of the ‘‘dear good gentle- 
man, Makepeace Tincroft, and his lovely, patient 
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Susannah,” the two visitors were at once admitted 
to an audience. 

‘“‘To think,” exclaimed the amiable obesity, as sho 
filled up the whole space of a ponderous and well- 
seasoned and doubly-strengthened easy-chair, large 
enough to accommodate a pair of ordinary-sized 
mortals with comfort—‘‘ To think,” said she, as tears 
of gladness rolled down her plump cheeks, “ that J 
should ever be permitted to set eyes on the only son 
of that dear little infant that I fed with pap, yes I 
did, more than fifty years ago! And he is gone, the 
poor dear! Ah well, we must all go, my dear,” sho 
added, addressing John; ‘‘some sooner, some later, 


* Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
And some are marked to fall.’ 


It is a blessed thing to be prepared, my dear.” 

It was a little while before the old lady could be 
made fully to comprehend what was wanted of her. 
But as soon as the matter was explained by the 
lawyer, she entered into it with great heartiness. 
Even the terrors of having to take a journey to 
London, and give evidence before the Lord 
Chancellor or his Vice, were counterbalanced by the 
ardent desire to see dear little Josiah’s son righted. 
Meanwhile she recognised, and was ready to swear 
before the mayor of Oxford, to her signature on the 
certificate. And in confirmation of truthfulness in 
respect of that handwriting, she produced her old 
pocket Bible and her Rippon’s hymn-book, in which 
her name was written in full. Manifestly the 
writing tallied. 

The reader will be mistaken, however, if he thinks 
that the way was even yet clear for the ending of the 
chancery suit. Like a wounded snake, it dragged its 
slow length along more than two years before it was 
finally settled. And we must refer the curious 
inquirer to the law reports of that time for further 
particulars. We also must leave John Tincroft to 
his interrupted Oriental studies—if he still pursued 
them—for a space of three months or thereabouts, 
while we take up another of the threads of our story. 





THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF 
VICTORIA. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY JOHN TIMBS. 


II.—VISIT OF THE QUEEN TO THE CITY—THE MIRROR— 
JOHN BRITTON. 
Tue next grand celebration of the Accession year 
(1837), was the State visit of Queen Victoria to the 
City of London, and the banquet to her Majesty in 
the Guildhall, on Lord Mayor’s Day. It was long 
believed to be an ancient civic custom that the 
sovereign should honour the chief magistrate with 
his presence as a guest, either on the first Lord 
Mayor’s Day after, or within a short time of his 
coronation. This notion, however, is certainly 
erroneous; and though it has not been unusual for 
civic banquets to be graced with the royal presence, 
yet the loyal practice of entertaining the sovereign, 
in honour of the accession to the throne, cannot be 
traced to a more remote period than the Restoration; 
whilst the first visit of Charles 11 was made within 
six weeks after his entry into London, and more than 
nine months before he was crowned. The practice, 
therefore, has not been regulated by the period of 
the coronation ; but, from 1660 to the present time, 
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with three exceptions only, it has always been 
observed. These exceptions were James u, who held 
the City charter upon a writ of guo warranto at his 
accession ; George Iv, who was rendered unpopular 
by his quarrel with his queen; and William Iv, who 
apprehended political tumult. ‘To the interest of the 
Queen’s visit, the youth of the sovereign lent a 
delightful charm, added to which was the long 
interval of nearly eighty years since such a ceremony 
had been witnessed. It was, therefore, a most 
attractive pageant. At the earliest November dawn, 
notwithstanding Hood’s description of 


‘*No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day,” 


the avenues leading to St. James’s Park were 
crowded by pedestrians, all pressing towards 
Buckingham Palace, where the Queen had first 
taken up her residence on July 13 previously. Long 
before the hour appointed for her Majesty’s 
departure forGuildhall, the park was densely crowded. 
The line of procession was the centre Mall, at the 
entrance of which was the guard of honour (Royal 
Horse Guards Blue), the Lancers being stationed 
along the line. At two o’clock, the well-known portly 
figure of Mr. Lee, the High Constable of Westmin- 
ster, and a detachment of Life Guards, led the way, 
followed by the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and 
the Duke of Sussex, in their respective carriages, 
drawn by six horses. Next, her Majesty’s six car- 
riages, each drawn by six horses, conveying the royal 
household, with yeomen of the guard. Then, the royal 
state-coach, drawn by light cream-coloured horses, 
conveying the Queen, the Mistress of the Robes (the 
Duchess of Sutherland), and the Master of the Horse 
(the Earl of Albemarle). An escort of Life Guards 
followed, and then the Foreign Ambassadors and the 
Ministersof State. The procession passed Marlborough 
House Gardens into Pall Mall, where it was joined by 
carriages containing the several judges, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. 
Grote. In Pall Mall the cheering was loud and 
enthusiastic. The Queen wore a superb pink and 
silver silk dress, with brilliant silver sprays. Her 
Majesty also wore a splendid brilliant tiara, and 
carried a large bouquet of flowers in her right 
hand. Her reception is truly described as amounting 
to “a very frenzy.’ I witnessed the pageant from 
the drawing-room window of the house No. 143, 
Strand; and well remember the Queen’s radiant 
smile, as she noticed some eccentric decorations, with 
a gigantic festoon across Catherine Street; and a life- 
size portrait of her Majesty, seated in state, painted 
by a clever artist for the illuminations at the 
“Mirror” office. This was a reception of many 
phases that touched the heart. There was the 
marked welcome of the Duchess of Kent, which must 
have reached the mothers ; the real homage to youth- 
ful Majesty over whose empire the sun never sets; the 
simplicity of the charity children at the churches, 
singing or lisping ‘‘God save the Queen,” amidst 
the ringing and firing of church bells; the enthu- 
sasm of the people upon housetops, crowding at 
windows, and in the streets—sounds and sights 
which reached the hearts of all but such as were not 
worth possessing. 

Meanwhile, a succession of aldermen arrived in 
their carriages, on the City side of Temple Bar, 
where they alighted, and entered Child’s banking- 
house. A procession then advanced from Ludgate 
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Hill, consisting of the late Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, 
and the Lord Mayor, in their carriages, and joined 
the aldermen in Child’s banking-house. After a 
short deliberation, they sallied forth into Fleet Street, 
and marching with same state to the Middle Temple 
gate, they retired within its walls, to mount the 
horses provided for them. Another short pause 
ensued, and then each cavalier returned, mounted on 
a charger, managed by his groom, and not by 
himself. Before they could be ranged, one of the 
horses was unprovided with a rider. The Lord 
Mayor wore a crimson velvet robe and collar of SS, 
and the aldermen wore their robes and chains, and 
each carried their white wands in their hands, which 
two or three of them had the courage to use as 
whips. The aldermen having taken their position on 
each side of the street, close to the Bar, the barriers 
were closed, but were opened when the head of the 
royal cortége arrived at the gates. After the carriages 
had passed along, the Lord Mayor dismounted, and 
taking the City sword of state in his hand, stood on 
the south side of Fleet Street, awaiting the entrance 
of her Majesty. As soon as the royal state-carriage 
came within the Bar, it was stopped, the Lord 
Mayor advanced to the side of the carriage, and at 
that moment the first drops of rain that had fallen 
during the day came pattering down upon his head. 
His lordship, bareheaded, held the handle of the 
sword towards her Majesty, and on bended knee 
said, ‘‘May it please your Majesty to receive with 
the humble homage and welcome of the citizens of 
London, the surrender of the City’s sword, which the 
citizens of London have unanimously elected me to 
the honour of presenting to your Majesty—an 
appointment which your Majesty has done me the 
honour to sanction.”” The Queen smiled, bowed 
in the most gracious manner, and, laying her hand 
upon the handle, motioned to him to keep the sword. 
The Lord Mayor, by her Majesty’s permission, then 
mounted his horse, which was waiting for him at the 
Bar, and receiving the City sword from his sword- 
bearer, held it in a continuous salute, and took his 
place immediately before his sovereign. Alderman 
Wood, and four other aldermen, who accompanied 
the Lord Mayor during the ceremony, then joined the 
City procession, which advanced along Fleet Street. 
Her Majesty’s carriage again began to move, and 
this being communicated, by signal, to the artillery, 
there was a firing of guns at a distance for several 
minutes, and the people burst into enthusiastic 
cheering :— 
** You would have thought the very windows spoke, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon her visage ; and that all the walls 

With painted imagery had said at once— 

‘ Jesu preserve thee ! Welcome, lovely Queen !’” 
The same demonstrations of affectionate regard were 
exhibited towards her Majesty as she passed the 
churches of St. Dunstan and St. Bride, and through 
Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill. In St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, booths were erected around the cathedral for 
members of the City companies. A hustings was 
also built for the boys of Christ’s Hospital, where 
the royal carriage stopped, and opposite the 
cathedral gate the head master and treasurer ad- 
vanced to the carriage door, and a platform was 
wheeled out, whence the senior scholar of Christ’s 
Hospital delivered a congratulatory address to her 
Majesty, and presented a copy of the same on vellum. 
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The royal carriage then moved on amid the singing 
of “God save the Queen” by the scholars of 
Christ’s Hospital, accompanied by trumpets; and the 
cortége, by St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheapside, and 
King Street, reached Guildhall. 

The Great Hall, as fitted for the royal banquet, 
presented a magnificent scene, in better taste than 
the banquet of 1814, though it cost but one-fifth of 
the sum. The eastern portion of the Hall contained 
the royal table (raised), and four other tables, for the 
higher civic authorities, the Ministers of State, Am- 
bassadors, and other distinguished guests. The west 
portion of the Hall was allotted to common-council- 
men, their wives or friends. The royal throne, at 
the east end, was surmounted by a canopy of 
crimson velvet and gold, a shield with v.R., and 
cornucopias supporting the imperial crown; and the 
state-chair was enriched with the royal arms and 
crown, the rose, thistle, shamrock, ete. The eastern 
window, above the throne, was removed, and its 
space filled with a gorgeous gas illumination of 
‘“v.R.,” “Welcome,” etc. The flood of light from 
the gas throughout the Hall equalled that produced 
by the combustion of 46,000 wax candles. Soon 
after the arrival of the royal procession, her Majesty 
held a drawing-room, at which she conferred a 
baronetcy upon the Lord Mayor (Cowan), and 
knighthood upon the two Sheriffs. At the banquet, 
the Queen, preceded by the Lord Mayor in his enter- 
taining robes, the Lady Mayoress, and the Royal 
Family, was conducted in respectful silence by the 
Lord Chamberlain (the Marquis Conyngham) to the 
throne; the band playing, ‘‘ Oh, the Roast Beef of 
Old England!” The Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, 
and six senior aldermen, attended to wait upon her 
Majesty; but, on reaching the throne, the Queen im- 
mediately commanded the Lord Mayor, the Lady 
Mayoress, and the company, to take their seats. 
At the royal table sat THe QuEEN in the centre. 
On the right—The Duke of Sussex, Duchess of 
Gloucester, Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George of 
Cambridge, and the Duchess of Sutherland. On the 
left.—The Duke of Cambridge, Duchess of Kent, 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, Countess of Mul- 
grave. The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress 
sat at the principal guests’ table. 

Grace after dinner being sung, after a flourish of 
trumpets, the Common Crier advanced into the 
middle of the Hall, and said, ‘‘The Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor gives the health of our Most Gracious 
Sovereign Queen Victoria.” The company simul- 
taneously rose, and drank the toast with boundless 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ God save the Queen’’ was then sung. 
After which her Majesty rose, and bowed to the 
company several times. The Common Crier then 
said, ‘‘ Her Majesty gives, ‘The Lord Mayor and 
Prosperity to the City of London.’” This was fol- 
lowed by ‘“‘The Royal Family,’ and both toasts were 
drunk with enthusiasm. 

At half-past eight o’clock the Queen took leave of 
her faithful and delighted citizens of London, after 
having warmly expressed the gratification she had 
felt at their most sumptuous entertainment. 

The return of the royal cortége, by the same route 
as that taken in the morning, was a scene of great 
enthusiasm. The illuminations throughout the line 
were appropriate and splendid. 

Haydon has iu his ‘‘ Autobiography ”’ this singular 
entry respecting the royal visit:—‘‘Nov. 9. ‘This 
day the Queen, who will never forgive me for send- 
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ing her a ticket of admission to the rafile of Xeno. 
phon, goes to dine in the City. The day has opened 
as all such days do, in nubibus. When N apoleon 
appeared the day always brightened, and I sincerely 
hope her young feelings will not have the chill a bad 
day always gives. God bless her! As the committe 
won’t let me into the Hall, my dignity won’t let me 
stand in the streets, so I shall finish my drapery, 
which looks gloriously this morning. . 

‘God protect the dear little Queen through all the 
perils of joy and feasting, and bring her home safely, 
and make her reign over us long and lasting.” 


While these public events were being transacted 
I was engaged in the quiet literary works which 
form the chief staple of my recollections. I have in 
a previous series of papers referred to my con- 
nection with periodical literature. My ‘ Mirror” 
experience brought me into association with 
several persons for whom I had, with few ex- 
ceptions, a strong regard. I can scarcely call to 
mind any portion of my working-life which has 
afforded me such pleasurable recollections as this 
period; and, up to the present day, I am accustomed 
to receive acknowledgments from readers who, in 
their youth, were delighted with this, the earliest 
of cheap periodicals presenting any approach to a 
literary character. I am aware that the priority in 
‘‘humble usefulness” has been claimed by Messrs. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, who commenced their 
‘“‘ Journal”? in 1832, but have not mentioned the 
‘‘Mirror’’ in their ‘“‘ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture,” 1844; whereas the ‘‘ Mirror” was commenced 
in 1822, with the adventage of engravings. Next 
came a cheap approach to the newspaper—the 
‘National Omnibus,” full of pun and patter, and 
personalities. Then the ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” in its 
first series, was long voted dry, with too much of 
the schoolmaster about it. I remember a surgeon 
of high eminence objecting to the ‘“ Penny Maga- 
zine” on the score of its anatomical details (zoology, 
botany, etc.) being unfit for family reading ; whereas 
the ‘‘Mirror” was exempt from these objections. 
The ‘‘ Saturday Magazine” (1832), although under 
the direction of a religious society, was more lively 
and entertaining than its Penny competitor. 

Foremost among my friends was John Britton, 
the topographer and antiquary, to whom, in 1823, 
I offered my literary services; but his requirements 
were too technical for my taste. I found him at 
work in his large library; I left him a copy of my 
first book, and on my way home met my old friend 
David Booth, who recommended me not to listen to 
Britton’s technicalities, but to stick to the literature 
of ourtime. Booth wrote the ‘Analytical Dictionary,” 
in quarto, a critical work on English composition, 
and edited two or three literary journals. He was 
originally a brewer ; and, later in life, he realised a 
good income by imparting to brewers the secret of 
preventing acidification in brewing. I could never 
learn his secret: all I could extract from him being 
that it ‘‘depends upon the size of the brewery :” he 
was a native of Scotland. The life of John Britton 
presents a remarkable instance of a man born to 
trouble, yet so successfully struggling with difficulties 
of all kinds, as to attain a respectable position in 
life, and to be honoured in his declining years with 
a public testimonial of esteem. He was born at 
Kington St. Michael, near Chippenham, Wiltshire, 
in 1771, where his father kept a village shop, but; 
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through failure, became insane. Young Britton 
came to London, and until manhood worked hard 
in wine-cellars about Clerkenwell; but his health 
preaking down, he engag2d himself to an attorney 
in Holborn Court (now South Square), Gray’s Inn, 
opposite the chambers of Joseph Ritson, the literary 
autiquary and rigid Pythagorean. Here, too, lived 
Dr. Rawlinson (‘‘ Tom Folio,” of the ‘“ Tatler,” 
No. 158), who stuffed four rooms so full with books 
that he slept in the passage. I remember seeing 
these chambers taken down, in 1841, for the site of the 
new steward’s offices. Opposite lived Britton, for three 
years clerk to one Simpson, at fifteen shillings a week 
salary. ‘‘ Yet,” says the patient clerk, ‘‘ with this 
small income I felt comfortable and happy, as it 
provided me with a decent lodging, clothes, and food, 
and with the luxury of books.” 

Britton occasionally visited Ritson: his nephew, 
Sir Harris Nicolas, published some curious particulars 
of Ritson, whose affected and antiquated way of spel- 
ling was much ridiculed. Young Britton had learned 
his letters from a horn-book in a village-school, but 
received little further education. He had grown 
fond of reading, but could only get snatches at book- 
stalls from books, having little money to buy them. 
He had now formed the acquaintance of some persons 
in the humbler walks of literature, and wrote, or 
attempted to write, an account of ‘“‘ The Surprising 
Adventures of Pizarro.” Some contributions to the 
“Sporting Magazine” brought him acquainted with 
Mr. Wheble, the publisher, which may be said 
to have led to his future fortune. By Wheble he 
was engaged to compile an ‘‘ Account of Wiltshire,” 
and with this view waited upon the first Marquis of 
Lansdowne, at Bowood, to solicit his patronage. He 
had neither card nor prospectus; but he told his 
early struggles and love of reading so artlessly, that 
the kind-hearted nobleman directed his librarian to 
provide young Britton with books and maps, to allot 
him e bedroom, and to depute a person to show him 
over the mansion and grounds of Bowood, which he 
left for Chippenham loaded with books, and a ‘‘ Survey 
of Wilts” in eighteen folio sheets. All this kind- 
uess Mr. Britton gratefully acknowledges in his 
“ Autobiography,” adding, that had he been coldly 
repulsed by Lord Lansdowne, “itis probable that the 
‘Beauties of Wiltshire’ would never have appeared 
before the public, nor its author become known in 
literature.”” He wrote, edited, and published nearly 
one hundred works (some in conjunction with his 
friend, E. W. Brayley), and in this way laboured for 
some sixty years. His success is to be attributed 
to his energy of character, nurtured by the kindness 
with which he was received at Bowood, and aided 
in after-life by qualities which we rarely see asso- 
ciated in the same individual. Mr. Britton was not 
only industrious and persevering, but cheerful under 
defeat. His evenness of temper was very remarkable; 
yet he was not cold in his attachments. He tells us 
that, from his boyhood, he was ambitious to be in 
the company of his elders and superiors in knowledge. 
He was well-ordered in business and money-matters, 
always living within his means from youth—when he 
read books in bed to save the expense of fire—to his 
green old age of comfort in his quiet and elegant 
home in Burton Street. His most important work 


was the ‘‘ Cathedral Antiquities of England,” in 
‘ourteen volumes folio, 1814—35, with upwards of 
three hundred highly-finished engravings. 

In 1847, the literary and other friends of Mr. 





Britton gave the veteran author a dinner on his 
retirement from the active pursuit of his calling; 
and they further organised ‘‘the Britton Club,” to 
raise a testimonial fund: which, at Mr. Britton’s 
suggestion, was appropriated to an autobiography, 
which he was to prepare and print, and present to 
the subscribers. Amongst the members were Alder- 
man W. Oubitt, twice Lord Mayor of London; 
and Alderman Sills Gibbons, Lord Mayor in 1871; 
Sir William Ross, Mr. T. Uwins, and Mr. David 
Roberts, Royal Academicians; and Messrs. Crofton 
Croker, George Godwin, and Peter Cunningham. 
Years had not blunted Mr. Britton’s sympathies, 
but to the last his heart overflowed with genial kind- 
ness and benevolence. He passed away peacefully 
and resignedly in hiseighty-sixth year, on New Year’s 
Day, 1857. The Autobiography was issued shortly 
after his decease. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects placed a brass to his memory in Salis- 
bury Cathedral; and the Wilts Archeological Society 
erected a memorial window in Kington St. Michael 
church. Mr. Britton was interred in Norwood 
Cemetery, beneath a colossal gravestone. He had done 
excellent service in calling the attention of the 
educated public to the long-neglected topographical 
and architectural antiquities of England. His career 
was, moreover, an admirable illustration, as he 
himself describes it, “of what may be effected by 
zeal and industry, with moderate talents, and without 
academic learning.” I should mention that a testi- 
monial ‘“ Britton tree” was planted at Mr. Grissell’s 
beautiful seat, Norbury Park. 

About this time, through the good word of Mr. 
Britton, I engaged to write for a publisher a work to 
be dedicated to the Bishop of London, and remember 
waiting for more than a long hour to take my turn 
to see his lordship at London House. In the large 
dining-room was a long array of dark mahogany, 
and one solitary book—a volume of the “ British 
Critic,” containing a review of Bishop Blomfield’s 
translations from the Greek. My only companion in 
waiting was a fidgetty person, who strode up and 
down the room with that intensity of impatience 
which has scarcely any parallel save in a locomotive 
on a railway panting to start, or a tiger pacing up 
and down his menagerie cage. I left London House 
impressed with the business-like arrangement of my 
interview with the Bishop. His noble and kindly 
bearing, and the readiness with which he gave his 
advice, were very encouraging, and such as I -have 
often heard ascribed to the Bishop, notwithstanding 
Sydney Smith’s gibes and jokes contrariwise. By 
the way, the Bishop’s son relates an amusing story 
of a deputation waiting on his father at London House, 
to request him to make provision for lunatics being 
regularly visited by the parochial clergy. The Bishop 
hesitated, but a colonel who headed the deputation 
assured his lordship that there was not a single 
member of the deputation who had not himself at 
one time or other been an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
After this confession, the Bishop was not a little 
relieved when the deputation withdrew, and its 
members were seen quietly making their way past 
Norfolk House into Pall Mall. By this I am 
reminded of being present at a public dinner, at the 
London Tavern, of the Alleged Lunatics’ Friend 
Society, when certain restored lunatics among the 
company stood up during the chairman’s speech. 
One of these restored lunatics, on my right hand, 
rose; I grew uneasy, but he spoke a few words- 
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rationally enough, and then sat down; he then got 
very conversable, when I took a glass of wine with 
him, and shortly afterwards withdrew. 

Rearward of Mr. Britton’s abode were the house 
and grounds of his friend Francis Baily, the 
astronomer, who at an early age showed a taste for 
science, made a very remarkable tour in the un- 
settled parts of North America, returned to England, 
and as a member of the Stock Exchange made a 
competent. fortune, and retired to devote himself to 
his scientific labours. In 1838, within a small room 
at his residence, No. 37, Tavistock Place, he contrived 
a pair of scales that enabled him approximately to 
weigh the earth. The house stands detached from 
any other building, in a large garden, some distance 
from the street, the roadway of which is mac- 
adamised. I had a drawing made of the exterior 
of Mr. Baily’s house, and the weighing-room and 
apparatus, as the frontispiece of ‘Things not 
generally Known” (of which many thousand copies 
have been sold), thus recording historically the 
building in which the earth was weighed and 
its bulk and figure calculated. Mr. Baily died in 
1844, in his seventieth year. One of his last sayings 
is touching, though carrying too much of the coldness 
of pagan philosophy: ‘My life is nearly closed. 
I leave life with the same tranquillity and equani- 
mity which I have generally ictt and acted on in 
my personal intercourse with friends and strangers. 
I have been blessed with uninterrupted health. In 
short, I have had more than my share of terrestrial 
happiness, and leave it, as fulfilling an inscrutable 
law of animal nature, with thankfulness and resigna- 
tion.” ‘Among Mr. Baily’s friends,” says Pro- 
fessor de Morgan, ‘there is surely not one who 
will venture to say positively that he ever knew a 
better or a happierman.”” Among his vast amount of 
valuable work was the remodelling of the ‘‘ Nautical 
Almanac,”’ the fixation of the standard of length, 
involving more than 1,200 hours’ watching the 
oscillations of the pendulum, the determination of 
the density of the earth, and the revision of cata- 
logues of the stars. 

This year, 1837, July 20, an auction sale of large 
diamonds took place at Willis’s Rooms. First was 
the Nassuck diamond, part of the ‘‘ Deccan booty,” 
taken in the British conquest of India. It is as 
large as a good-sized walnut, weighs 357} grains, 
is of dazzling whiteness, and is as pure as a drop of 
dew. It was originally valued by the East India 
Company at £30,000, but at the above sale fetched 
£7,200. Next, the diamond earrings presented by 
the Nabob of Arcot to Queen Charlotte, perhaps 
the finest in the world, brought £11,000. The 
Nassuck diamond was subsequently sold to the 
first Marquis of Westminster, who wore the gem on 
the hilt of his court sword, and then presented it to 
his marchioness. 

Let me here chronicle the abolition of one of 
London’s ancient nuisances. I remember the strange 
scene of Bartholomew Fair at midnight, before gas- 
lighting had become common ; the shows, booths, and 
stalls, with their flaring oil lamps, grease-pans, and 
torches, shed a broad glare over the vast sea of heads, 
which filled the area of Smithfield, and the adjacent 
streets. For 300 years the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
in vain attempted to suppress the nuisance; even’ so 
late as 1822, ‘‘ Lady Holland’s mob,” exceeding 5,000, 
rioted in Skinner Street. In 1840, however, upon 
the recommendation of the City Solicitor (Mr. Charles 
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Pearson), the Corporation purchased Lord Kenning. 
ton’s interest in the tolls; they refused to let the 
ground for shows and booths but upon exorbitant 
prices, and limited the fair to one day; so that 
in 1849 the fair was reduced to one or two stalls 
for gambling-tables for gingerbread nuts, a fey 
fruit-barrows and toy-stalls, and one puppet-shov, 
In 1850 the Lord Mayor walked quietly to the 
appointed gateway, with his attendants, but there 
was not any fair left worth a mayor’s proclaiming. 
Thenceforth an official person read a certain form of 
words from a parchment scroll under the gateway. 
After five years, this form was also dispensed with, 
and Bartholomew Fair was proclaimed for the last 
time in the year 1855. ‘The sole existing vestige 
of it is the old fee of three-and-sixpence still paid by 
the City to the rector of St. Bartholomew the Great 
for a proclamation in his parish” (Morley.) It was 
held that the proclamation was part of the charter 
for holding Smithfield Market, on which account it 
continued to be read until the Act of Parliament for 
removing the market to Copenhagen Fields at length 
relieved the Corporation of going through the useless 
ceremony. In this informal manner the nuisance was 
got rid of without the risk of riotous resistance such 
as disgraced former attempts to suppress it. 





THE OPENING OF THE MONT CENIS 
TUNNEL. 
BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 
I. 


On the 26th of December, 1870, after more than 
thirteen years of ceaseless toil, the junction of the 
advanced galleries of the great Mont Cenis tunnel 
was successfully effected. The directing engineers 
shook hands through a narrow opening, and then 
blew away the wall that separated France from 
Italy. Several weeks before this took place, the men 
who were employed on the French side heard distant 
rumbling sounds, and, leaving off work, could dis- 
tinctly hear their comrades firing blasts in the other 
gallery. At this time the two parties were about 
400 feet distant from each other. As the interval 
which separated them lessened, so the excitement of 
the engineers became more and more intense. What 
if after all the toil the two ends should not meet! 
and this might very easily have happened had there 
been any serious error in the determination of the 
length of the tunnel, or in the levels of the galleries. 
At last the calculated length was excavated (13,364; 
yards) but still the junction was not made. Work- 
men, foremen, and sub-engineers were in a fever of 
excitement. ‘‘ For three days and nights,’’ said one 
of them, “we never left the tunnel. We could 
neither eat nor sleep.” Exciting enough it was to 
them, but to the chefs of the enterprise the delay was 
maddening. Signors Borelli and Copello, who had 
been engaged at the very commencement to trace 
the course of the tunnel and to determine the levels, 
and who were the responsible engineers of the two 
sections, were, above all the others, interested in the 
result. A moment might discover to them that they 
were professionally ruined, or that they would be 
classed amongst the great names of, this century. 
The roof fell in, a breach was made, and_ with 
natural exultation they flashed this message to Turin: 
‘In this moment the tunnel of the Alps has become an 
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accomplished fact. Junetion effected, with an opening of | leaders of the two countries principally interested, 
ourteen feet. Axis and levels are true. Vive’ Italie!” | and to most of the eminent engineers throughout 

Eight months more passed away before the tunnel | Europe. The great chiefs of the railway world were 
was actually completed, but at length, on September | also bidden to the feasts, and local interests were not 
1, 1871, the masonry was finished, the rails were | neglected. ‘There was, as a matter of course, a keen 
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laid, and trains could pass through. The Italians, | competition for invitations, and mary applications 
proud of a work which was constructed mainly at | were necessarily refused. I thought myself, there- 
their expense and entirely by their energy, deter- | fore, extraordinarily fortunate in receiving an official 
mined that its opening should be commemorated | summons to be present on an occasion which will un- 
with a certain amount of ceremony. Invitations to | doubtedly be quoted in history as one of the great 
assist at the formalities were issued to the political | events of 1871. 
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I arrived at Turin at 1 a.m..on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, the day fixed for the opening of the tunnel. 
The city of palaces was crammed; for besides the 
ordinary tourists, the hotels were filled with the 
invités, and by crowds who had come uninvited from 
all the surrounding districts. We drove about hope- 
lessly from one hotel to another, and met everywhere 
the same reply, ‘‘We are full.” At last a good 
Samaritan in a little back street took pity on the 
stranger and let him in. I felt very much inclined 
for bed after two days and nights of continuous 
travel, but bed was out of the question, for the 
inaugural train was to start at 6.20 a.m.; so after 
changing my dress I returned to the great terminus. 
Soon the guests began to pour in in a continuous 
stream—old and young, big and little, grave and 
gay, belonging to many nationalities, and talking, 
one might almost say, every language known to the 
civilised world. There were mayors and syndics in 
countless numbers; counts by the dozen; Italian 
deputies by the fifty; mixed up with contractors and 
capitalists, politicians and geologists. All came 
forth in the early morning in what we English 
consider evening dress, and most were highly 
adorned. In fact, it was quite exceptional to see a 
person without a riband, or a cross, or a star, or a 
badge of some sort or another, and we, the few non- 
decorated ones, consequently excited much attention 
by our noble simplicity ! 

Precisely at the appointed time, the train of 
twenty-one first-class carriages, conveying, I believe, 
about six hundred persons, left the Turin terminus, 
drawn by two splendid locomotives, the first one 
carrying the united flagsof France and Italy. As 
far as the village of Bussolemo (on the line from 
Turin to Susa) the road was nearly level, and we 
sped on at a very unusual rate for Italy; but soon 
after this village was passed we diverged from the 
old Mont Cenis route, amd entered on the new line 
leading to the great tunnel. The pace then dwindled 
down and down to less than ten miles an hour, and 
frequently our engines, although two of the most 
powerful ever built, could scarcely drag us up at all. 
For it was all uphill work—a steady pull against the 
collar; a succession of gradients surpassing any- 
thing we have in England. Indeed, between: 


Bussoleno and the» mouth. ofthe great tunnel the 


line rises 2,719 feet: If the direct line from London 
to Brighton were equally steep, it would mount, .in 


its fifty miles, high above thestop of Snowdon, even’ 


if that mountain was placed upon the loftiest»of'the 
Sussex downs. Yes, im truth, you mightoput: Leith: 
Hill on the top of Snowdon,.amd St. Paul's Cathedral 
upon Leith Hill, and still the elevation of the cross 
would be inferior to the height that would beattained 
by a railway with an average gradient of 1 in 
47 for fifty miles. One im 47 is the average 
gradient of the Italian side of the new Mont Cenis 
railway, so you will understand why the engines 
puffed and panted, and that the drivers were 
obliged to stoke their fires incessantly «to keep up 
steam. 

There happened to be in my compartment some 
gentlemen who were not very much accustomed to 
_railway travelling, and who, judging by their re- 
marks and behaviour, saw this part of their native 
country for the first time. They capered about 
from one side to the other to view the scenery, and 





bobbed their grey heads out of the windows, just 
like so many schoolboys going home for the 
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holidays; and in their excitement, or ignorance, 
neglected to close the windows when we entered 
the first tunnel. Now the tunnel was a small one 
made for only a single pair of rails, and just before 
we came to it the engine fires had been fed and theiy 
chimneys were belching forth clouds of poisonous 
smoke. So we were half-suffocated, and my 
companions began to think that they had entered 
on an enterprise of a very desperate character; 
‘‘ for if,” said they with much solemnity, “we are 
choked in these smali tunnels, what will happen 
to us in the great tunnel of the Alps!” Kx. 
perience teaches, and they managed better the 
next time, and gradually recovered their spirits as 
we wound, by a serpentine route, up the beautiful 
valley of the Dora Riparia. The valley was 
familiar to me, but I saw the scenery from new 
points of view. My companions declared it was 
ravishing, nor did I feel inclined. to disagree with 
them, for the line presented a series of pictures, 
ever varying, and ever charming. Now it dived 
through a tunnel cut through a promontory, and 
then leaped by a bold bridge over a fearful chasm.* 
Now it ran through groves of shady chesnut 
trees, or past sloping vineyards, and then by 
galleries cut in the face of perpendicular rocks, 
allowing us to see the foaming Dora, fifteen hun- 
dred or more feet beneath, coursing along at the 
foot of mighty precipices, and-the winding of the 
old Genévre road, far away on the other side of the 
valley. Stoppages were made at several stations, 
chiefly, perhaps, to get up steam, and on these 
occasions the assembled natives*treated us to awful 
tunes on dreadful instruments: The palm for 
badness must be awarded to the village of Salber- 
traud, where we halted a considerable time, and 
where, too, the priest was good enough to bless 
the train and its occupants. His proceedings, 
however, were received with anything except re- 
verence, and provoked ironical cheers and laughter. 
Salbertrand is memorable for the conflict which 
oceurred on the night of the 24th of August, 1689, 
between the Vaudoissunder Henri: Arnaud who were 
returning to take ionof their native valleys, 
andthe French: under the Marquis de Larrey, who 
were'sent to stop their: Two years before 
this:datethese Vaudois had been violently ejected from 
their:homes during what is termed the fourth general 
persecution, bytheirruler, Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy. Louis xrv,; King of France, was tle insti- 
gator of this infamous*act. Not content with half- 
ruining his own kingdom, by ing and expel- 
ling his Protestant subjects, he extended his evil 
influence beyond his own territories. ‘‘ You must 
explain to the: Duke,” he wrote to his ambassador 
at ‘Turin, ‘that.so long. as» Huguenots exist on the 
frontiers of my dominions, his authority will never 
be sufficient to prevent the desertion of my Calvinist 
subjects; andas he may well judge that I will not 
suffer this, and that the insolence of these heretics 
will be a cause of displeasure to me, it may likely 
enough come to pass that I will not any longer be 
able to entertain for him the same sentiments of 
friendship which I have expressed for him up to this 
time. I feel assured that he will reflect very 
seriously upon this subject.” Fire and the sword 
were the means that this most Christian king recom- 
mended to his most Christian brother for the conver- 





* One of the most striking of these bridges, that over the Combe 
Oscura, is the subject of the accompanying engraving. 
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sion of his Waldensian subjects. For a time Victor 
Amadeus resisted both threats and cajolery, and 
seemed inclined to say, ‘‘ Why, what evil have they 
done?” but at length the influence of the great 
monarch, as he is termed, prevailed, and the exter- 
mination of the Vaudois was resolved upon. No 
crimes more atrocious have ever been perpetrated 
than those which were committed at this period. 
Modern fastidiousness will not stand even the bare 
recitalof them. Out ofa population of about 14,000 
persons, more than 6,000 were slaughtered or done to 
death in prison or in one way and another. About 
3,000 sought shelter in Switzerland, and the remainder 
were dispersed throughout Savoy. ‘The lands of the 
ejected. Vaudois were put up for public sale, and 
purchasers came forward. But they could not re- 
people the valleys, which remained uncultivated— 
“with hamlets ravaged, cottages half fallen to ruins, 
walls still blackened by fire ; fruit-trees torn up by 
the roots; with vines, undressed, trailing along the 
ground—all spoke of past violence, present injustice, 
and of uncertainty concerning the future.” The 
refugees in Switzerland heard of the forlorn condi- 
tion of their native valleys, and secretly determined 
toreturn tothem. It was a desperate enterprise, 
for the edicts promulgated against them were still in 
force. They might be again subjected to the bar- 
barities which they had already experienced. They 
were not dismayed by possibilities, assembled by 
night on the southern shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
and thence performed a march which was remarkable 
at the time, and would be remarkable were it to be 
executed now. Avoiding high roads and travelled 
routes, they struck out almost ina straight line across 
the mountains, crossed snowy cols, and climbed 
rugged peaks. The 24th of August was the eighth 
day of their perilous march, and up till that time 
they had not met with serious opposition. On the 
28rd they had traversed the pass of the Mont Cenis, 
and were now creeping round the slopes on the left 
bank of the Dora. Cross to the other side they 
must, and Salbertrand was the point selected for 
their passage. But as they approached in the dusk 
they saw thirty-six bivouac fires burning in the 
plain, and a peasant, of whom inquiries were made, 
gave them the Jesuitical answer, ‘‘Goon! go on! 
they are preparing you a good supper there.” They 
rightly interpreted this to mean that they were 
about to experience a warm reception, and knowing 
that they were being followed by the garrison of 
Exilles (a fort lower down the valley), they went on 
without a moment’s hesitation, formed themselves 
into three divisions, and stormed the enemy’s en- 
trenchments with cries of ‘‘ Forward, the bridge is 
won!” The French were cut down in heaps; the 
Vaudois pierced the hostile army, divided it in two, 
carried everything at the point of the bayonet, 
routed the entire force, and pursued it right and left. 
“Never,” said their leader, Arnaud, ‘“ was there so 
violent an onset ; the sabres of the Vaudois broke in 
pieces the swords of the French, and struck multi- 
tudes of sparks from their muskets, which they used 
to parry the blows aimed at them. We had only 
twenty-two killed, but of the enemy there remained 
100, all killed on the spot, and well counted, to say 
nothing of the wounded.” 

From Salbertrand we proceeded without any fur- 
ther halts to Bardonnéche at the Italian end of the 
Cenis tunnel. We arrived at 10.15 a.m, having 
taken three hours and three quarters, including 





stoppages, in coming the twenty-five miles from 
Turin. Not a very fast pace for a train which was 
running its hardest to show off the capabilities of 
the line. At Bardonnéche large crowds were as- 
sembled, who received us in solemn silence. Did 
they too consider that it was a most hazardous thing 
for a train to pass through the great tunnel? So 
my companions seemed to think, and when, after a 
twenty minutes’ halt, we steamed on for the mouth, 
the old gentlemen of my compartment rushed at the 
windows, tried to hermetically seal them up, and put 
out their cigars. They did not turn pale, but there 
was unmistakable fear of coming evil clearly written 
on their faces. I prayed that a little crack might be 
opened so that I might look after some thermometers 
which I had fixed outside, but they would not hear 
of such a thing. So we went on, sitting very still 
and looking very grave, till the centre of the tunnel 
was approached, and then it got warmer and warmer, 
and most of my friends took to vigorously wiping 
their faces. Then I coughed intentionally, just to 
see what effect it would have. They looked from 
one to the other in a way which seemed to say, Our 
worst fears will be realised—five hundred corpses in 
evening dress will arrive at Modane! We could tell 
directly the summit was passed, for then our speed 
increased as the line descended towards the French 
side with an incline of about 1 in 45. ‘The pace 
got greater and greater, and the light flashed upon 
us, as we sped out of the other end, long before it 
was expected. The passage it was thought would 
occupy about forty minutes, and it took only twenty- 
two! Oh! you should have seen the happiness of 
my friends because they were still in the land of the 
living! They shook hands again and again; they 
wept for joy; they threw open the windows, and 
dangerously exposed their heads; declared re- 
peatedly that it was magnificent, and when we 
steamed into Modane seemed to feel quite aggrieved 
because we were not received by the assembled mul- 
titude with loud and prolonged cheers. 

The run through was a perfect success. In three 
quarters of an hour we passed from Bardonnéche to 
Modane, a distance of eleven miles, by the longest 
tunnel in the world, without hitch or hindrance, 
through the bowels of a big mountain that rose 
above us, at the centre, five thousand feet. The 
tunnel was not more foul than others, and the 
heat, though considerable, was not excessive. The 
very ease and simplicity with which the per- 
formance was executed prevented the greater part 
of the company, I fancy, from duly appreciating 
the nature of the work which had just been in- 
augurated. 

With the exception of a few yards on the French 
side that pass through the famous beds of quartzite 
(mentioned in the succeeding number), the entire 
tunnel is lined with masonry, and an inverted arch 
has been frequently constructed beneath the per- 
manent way to give extra stability. There is also 
throughout the entire length of the tunnel a small 
footpath on each side, and a subway (now concealed 
from sight) between the pairs of rails. This subway 


was originally intended partly as a drain and partly 
to afford protection to the pipes which led up to the 
working faces, and on more than one occasion it 
served as an exit for miners who would otherwise 
have been imprisoned in the advanced galleries by 
sudden falls of rock. It is, in fact, a tunnel within 
a tunnel, and should hostilities again occur between 
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France and Italy, it will doubtless be used as a mine 
for the destruction of the gallery above. 

I presume that my readers are familiar with the 
appearance of the tunnel in its finished state through 
the descriptions which have recently appeared in 
our newspapers. Its dimensions and the thickness 
of the masonry with which it is lined will be seen 
by reference to the annexed section. 
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CHASED BY WOLVES. 


Durine one of my journeys through Russia I met 
with an adventure which still, after a lapse of five 
years, sends a thrill of horror through me when 


I think of it. I have seldom spoken of the scene, 
and never written any account of it. Doing so now 
may be a pleasant relief to memory, or at least the 
reader may be pleased at the expense of my 
recollections. 

I was travelling with a brother. 
we both are is of no consequence. 


liberty to dispose of the winter 
liked, I proposed to my brother to surprise our sister, 


Who and what 
Suffice it to say 
that we are inhabitants of Cronstadt, and having 
season as we 


with coarse shot, in order that I might have a faiy 
trial of it on the road. 

As we were inno particular hurry, we rested our. 
selves in some of the towns that we passed, until 
we arrived in Koslov, from which place we 
had to travel by post sledges, and where we 
bought a basketful of provisions, such as are 
necessary for this way of travelling. We had a 
pleasant journey until we arrived at Kirsauoff. 
We were warmly dressed, both of us well armed, 
with a rortik, a kind of dagger used by the 
marine officers, and each had one of Colt’s revolvers, 
The roads were, except in some places, what is 
generally termed very good, and the weather was 
between 10° and 15° R belowzero. Owing to our liberal 
treatment of the station-keepers and the gemstshil: 
(driver), we were never detained for horses, which is 
very often the case. Having passed the night in 
Kirsauoff, we started early on our journey, and 
after exchanging horses at the first station, we again 
went forward, little expecting what was in store 
for us. 

We entered a forest, which extended for about ten 
miles. The weather was particularly favourable, and 
bringing our basket to light, we regaled ourselves 
with a hearty breakfast, at the same time not 
forgetting to take a good draught from our travelling- 
flask, with a portion of which we treated the driver, 
who in return related to us some anecdotes of his 
life, some of which were very amusing and cheered 
us not a little. All at once our horses started and 
showed evident signs of fright. We looked round 
for the cause of it, when we saw, not above forty 
yards from us, what we took for a dog, rolling 
and barking on the snow. We made some remarks 
to the driver, astonished that the horses should 
get frightened at a dog, when he told us that this 
was a wolf. The chance of trying the new gun 
was too tempting not to give way. Accordingly 
I told the driver to stop the horses, which was 
almost an impossible task for him, they being so 
frightened. However, I watched the opportunity, 
took a short aim, and fired. The wolf gave a jump 
and a howl and then turned into the wood. 

I could see that I had wounded him, but no time 
was allowed to us to pursue him, for scarcely had 
I fired, when some twenty or thirty wolves rushed 
out of the forest in pursuit of us with fearful 
howling, which I shall never forget. There was 
no need telling the driver to hurry the horses on, 
for they were flying already of their own accord. 
But the wolves were as fast behind us, gaining 
It was a fearful moment. 


st 


then living in Wolsk, a small town some eighty | upon us at every minute. 
or ninety miles northwards from Saratow, by pay- | The sweat was pouring down our faces, but we had 
ing her a Christmas visit. He readily agreed, and | no time to heed it. Afraid of being thrown out 
having made the necessary preparations, we started |.of the sledge, from the quickness of our flight, 


on our journey. 

I shall pass the tedious travelling by rail to 
Moscow and thence to Koslov, as it is not my 
intention to describe the whole journey, which, 
though some interesting incidents happened to us, 


is still, more or less, the same that every traveller 


meets with on the stations, etc. I may only mention 
that while passing through Taula, a town renowned 
in Russia for its manifacture of hardware and 
arms, I bought a handsome fowling-piece to present 
to my brother-in-law, who, although not a professed 
sportsman, yet likes to go for a ramble through the 
wood now and then. I had the gun loaded in the 
Same town, one barrel with a bullet and the other 





which would have been sudden death, we held on 
for our life. With our daggers, which were only 
sharpened at the point, though, fortunately, heavy 
enough to strike with, we kept the nearest wolves 
from jumping into the sledge, while we only shot at 
those nearest to the horses’ heads, as we did not 
dare waste a single shot, not having time to reload 
our weapons. The horses understood well that their 
lives depended on the swiftness of their legs, and 
were literally covered with foam. 

Two of the wolves we wounded severely, and when 
they fell they were instantly torn to pieces and 
devoured by their own hungry comrades. Others, 
that we only slightly wounded, still kept in pursuit 
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of us, howling fearfully all the time. With thank- 
ful hearts we saw the forest was getting to an 
end, and we were within a mile from the station, 
a hut standing a little apart from the adjoining 
village. Unfortunately, on clearing the forest the 
roads were worse, and it was a wonder to us 
how we still kept in the sledge without being 
thrown out. But the noble horses did not slacken 
their speed. On nearing the village, the greater 
part of the wolves held back, but still five or six of 
them, more ferocious than the rest, were in hot 
pursuit, which they kept on so perseveringly that 
they were not three paces behind us when we came 
to the gates of the station, against which the horses 
ran with such a force as to throw them open with 
the shafts of the sledge. The people in the station, 
attracted by our shots, and seeing our position 
through the windows, rushed out, armed with heavy 
sticks and axes, and successfully drove the wolves back 
again, who were actually so daring as to pursue us 
into the very yard of the station. 

Even when safe in the enclosure we could hardly 
believe in our deliverance, and were at least for 
five minutes staring wildly around us looking de- 
fiantly for wolves, until the people could make us 
understand that we were really quite safe. Never 
were our thanksgivings more sincere than when 
we entered the hut. Our driver, who entered with 
us, crossing himself before the image of the 
Saviour, said: ‘‘Only to God we owe this de- 


liverance,” and truly we felt this as much as he 
did. We remained two days in the village to re- 
cover from our fright, and my brother being weaker 
than myself, I was afraid the frightful shock would 
make him seriously ill, which would have been 
another trial, as the nearest surgeon lived in 


Serdobsk, a town about twenty miles off. During 
our stay in this village, I learnt that just this time 
in the year, viz., from the middle of December to 
the middle of January, the wolves always went in 
herds, and that the one I wounded first must have 
been a she-wolf. They rarely venture to attack post 
conveyances, owing to the noise of the bells, which 
frightens them, unless driven to it by hunger, or 
tempted (as in our case) by the passengers. After 
two days we again started, but this time in company 
with a merchant, who went the same route as we did, 
and whose lively spirit made him an agreeable 
companion to us, and assisted us a great deal to 
recover from our late adventure. But only the 
joyful meeting with our sister could entirely pacify 
us from our encounter and satisfy us with our 
journey. H. A. M. 





GAMES AND SPORTS OF CHINESE 
CHILDREN. 


Ir has often been remarked how little is recorded in 
history of the domestic life of nations. Wars and 
battles, changes of rulers, and revolutions of States, 
occupy the chief place in their annals. Only now 
and then do we get glimpses of home life, and very 
little indeed is told of the children of olden times. 
An industrious and pleasant writer, the genial author 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” has undertaken 
to glean for these pages, from historical records, 
whatever is most worthy of being told about the 
ehildren of our own country in past days. In the 
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works of travellers, and of historians also in more 
recent times, greater attention is given to home life, 
and to the customs and manners of the people. The 
progress of Christianity has secured this new interest, 
and to a Christian missionary, Dr. Porter Smith, we 
are indebted for the following notice of the sports 
and games of children in China, communicated 
through Professor Summers, the learned editor of the 
‘*Phoenix,” a magazine of Japanese and Chinese 
affairs :— 

It is laid down in one of the very last sentences of 
the Chinese Trimetrical Classic, the primer of every 
school in the Flowery Land, that ‘‘play is unprofit- 
able.’”’ Such a doctrine, protested against by even the 
childhood of China, thus robbed of its happiest and 
healthiest exercise, is in keeping with that affected 
aversion for rational amusements which characterises 
the whole adult population. The idea of dignity in 
a respectable or educated Chinaman, and the hin- 
drances which the long flowing costume of the better 
classes undoubtedly offer, are probably the reasons 
which have long led them to hold athletic amusements 
or exercises in considerable contempt. It is no part 
of our present business to show how in the case of 
adults this false estimate of the physical and moral 
advantages of manly exercises has led tothediminution 
of personal courage, and the employment of unusual 
leisure in the pursuit of the most vicious or frivolous 
means of enjoyment. 

In spite of the unnatural veto put upon children’s 
games, some sort of system of amusements for Chinese 
children has sprung up, although still curiously im- 
pressed by the teachings of the ancient sages, as we 
shall presently have occasion to show. Hi-hi is the 
general term for childish sports. The construction 
of the first character out of the radical for ‘‘female”’ 
would seem to indicate the weakness which in the 
minds of the Chinese is associated with these amuse- 
ments. As for toys, there is hardly a name for such 
things, as the word Wan, which is the nearest to the 
idea of such articles, is rather applied to curios, more 
especially of the class of gems or valuable stones. 
Another word, Hwan, is applied to stupidity and 
perverseness as well as to the fool-play of children. 
There are no toy shops in China. The nearest 
approach to anything of this sort is made in the case 
of some small hucksters who sell figures of actors and 
miniature theatrical properties for the amusement of 
children. The words Aung tsi are sometimes under- 
stood to be applied to small toy-images. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that the essence 
of children’s play is the rude, but to them most 
satisfactory, imitation of the ways and things belonging 
to adult lite which they desire to mimic or anticipate. 
The imitative faculty and a strong sense of the ludicrous 
prompt children to many of their representations or 
rather caricatures of the great world before them. 
The form or dress of the human body is one of the 
staple subjects of this desire to be bold makers of 
beings like unto themselves. The care of such toys 
is no small part of the preparation of at least little 
girls for grander pictures of life, of which those dolls 
are lay-figures. No such admirable employment is 
allowed to the Chinese maiden, whose bound feet and 
restrained movements condemn her to the drudgery 
of shoe-binding or the dignity of embroidery. It is 
true that she has the satisfaction of making miniature .- 
shoes and articles of dress, but she is permitted. no 
doll to be adorned with the labour of her hands, little 
and puny, like her “ poor feet.””, And why may she 
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have no beautiful doll covered with insect-wax and 
gay with all the tinsel which Chinese artists can use 
so effectually? The story is long and partly irrelevant, 
but it fairly represents that curious admixture of 
shrewdness and silliness which characterises Chinese 
philosophers and people. 

In the second book of the Li-k1, or ‘‘ Book of Rites,” 
it is said that straw figures were made in olden times 
and buried with the dead. Afterwards, during the 
middle ages (the period of the Hia and Shang 
dynasties), images of wood were made with faces, 
eyes, and limbs with springs by which they were 
made to move. Hence they were called Yung, or 
‘“‘puppets.” Certain wooden images, called Aiwet-lut, 
or marionettes, were said to have been constructed by 
Yen-sz’, of the reign of Muh Wang, the fifth ruler of 
the Chau dynasty, which were said to be capable of 
singing. Confucius very wisely questioned the advi- 
sability of burying such images, for fear that living 
persons might sometimes be substituted for such 
mute servants of the dead. Such a practice did 
really obtain during the Ts’in dynasty. Mencius 
quotes Confucius with approval in his former book. 
The ban of the sage has thus been understood to rest 
upon the use of such dolls by the children of the correct 
Confucianist. Thus whilst the nation has not been 
kept from the idolatrous worship of images, the 
children may not have their toy-figures. Clay figures 
are sometimes met with on hucksters’ stalls in Chinese 
streets. The usual figure is that of 7siu-tsui-lau, or 
‘drunken old sot,’’ with his wagging head and cap 
with white feather. On the same wretched stall, along 
with cakes of Chinese starch, dried garlic, wooden 
tobacco-boxes, dominoes, and flints, are rough and 
gay imitations of executioners’ knives, and halberds 
While on this 


of a formidable but flimsy pattern. 
point of figures it is worth while to notice an artist 
who models grotesque figures out of a composition 
made of old man’s rice and various colouring matters 


according to taste. ‘These figures are called Mien-jin, 
and the process is called Nieh-mienzin. Provided 
with six or seven dabs of this many-coloured putty, 
as it looks like, the artist is ready to execute an order 
from any child or customer for the representation in 
paste of the foreigner equipped with his gun, his cigar, 
or his umbrella, modelled from life. There is another 
artist who models figures made of sugar, which the 
children first play with and then eat. The melted 
sugar is ingeniously manipulated with a small blow- 
pipe, and the surfaces of the inflated sugar-bubble 
are moulded into a variety of shapes by the pressure 
or contact of small wooden moulds. ‘These figures, 
although taking a variety of shapes, such as men, 
birds, animals, etc., are called 7Z"ang-jin, and the 
process is spoken of as Ch’ui-t’ang-jin. TT” ang-p‘u-sah 
is another name for these images. Foreign dolls, as 
sold in Canton shops, are generally called Yang-pu-sah, 
not from any idea that they are worshipped, but 
because they are images. Chinese children are 
supposed never to play with dice, dominoes, or chess, 
as these are all associated with gambling. They are, 
however, singularly addicted to games or tricks of 
chance. Small chopsticks of an even length but 
marked with certain characters and numbers at the 
other end are shaken up in a bamboo cup of some 
depth. Blank sticks are mixed up with marked ones, 
and the child who wants to buy sugar or other sweet 
things, throws down his cash, draws his prize or blank 
stick out of the bamboo tube or cup, and commences 
his education as a gambler. This is called Ch‘au- 





t‘ang-jin, as one of the frequent prizes is these sugared 
men. Another amusement is precisely similar to the 
fortune’s wheel of English country fairs. An iron 
hand revolves on an axis over a paper dial, marked 
with regular divisions of the circle which are occupied 
with coloured eggs, lozenges, sugar-figures, and other 
cheap prizes. This trial of luck, decided by the moving 
and settling down of the hand over either of the com. 
partments, is called A*iuen-t‘ang-jin. 

Leapfrog is not played in China, so far as can be 
ascertained. Children join their hands together and 
contort their bodies, without breaking the circle oy 
falling to the ground. This is termed K'ien-yang, oy 
“dragging the sheep.” Inthe reign of Han-Wu-Tj, 
a game of leaping and making a somersault was taught 
to and practised by children. It is still a frequent 
game with the children of the present day, who can 
do a ‘‘ wheeler” almost as well as the boys who run 
after the London omnibuses to the delight of elderly 
gentlemen, and the terror of anxious mammas. This 
performance, called Xin-tau, is alluded to by Chu fu-tze, 
in the phrase Chi mo hu k‘ung ta kin tau, where ho 
advises steady and truthful conduct, free from all 
tricks or sleight of hand. Ta-k’iu, or the game of 
‘playing ball,” is a simple amusement of striking a 
ball made of cotton wrapped round with thread, with 
the hand upon the ground, as many times as possible 
without failure. Za-pang is the game of ‘‘cat,” quite 
as dangerous to the eyes of bystanders in Chineso 
streets as in those of small English towns. upan is 
a game in which each child, provided with a small 
flat stone or piece of copper money, stands on a marked 
line and aims or pecks at the stone, or “ taw,” which 
has been pitched by the first child to some distance. 
The children ‘toss’ in order to settle who shall cast 
the first stone to be aimed at in succession by all the 
rest. The one who misses has to replace the one 
whose stone had previously been the butt of the rest. 
As roundish stones are sometimes used in playing this 
game, it has some resemblance to the marble-playing 
of European countries. 7Za-yen is the game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, in which the shuttlecock is struck 
and kept up by a number of children in succession, 
who use the side of the thick sole of the Chinese shoe, 
ortheinstep of the foot, in place of a battledore. Much 
dexterity is exhibited in the easy way in which the 
shuttlecock is kept going for some three or four 
hundred times without a miss. The battledore is 
sometimes used by awkward little girls or boys who 
fail in the use of their feet. Zua-teh-lo is the game of 
whipping atop. The top, with its nail at the point, 
is of precisely the same shape as that of children in 
Europe. ang-fung-tsang is the pastime of flying 
musical and plain paper kites. Here we come to the 
game which is played in common by all ages and classes 
of Chinese, from the boy-emperor T’ung-che, who is 
said to have his magnificent kite with its dragon- 
emblazonment, to the grave scholar who shares the 
gratification with his child. 

This sketch may appropriately be closed by reference 
to the game of Zo-miau, or “hiding from the cat,” 
which resembles ‘‘blind man’s buff’ in a measure. 
One child is blinded by a bandage placed over the 
eyes, and the other children quietly steal away and 
hide themselves like mice in sundry holes and corners. 
Another game, a modification of this, is called Mol- 
hia-tsz, or ‘catching shrimps.” Here all the boys 
in a schoolroom are blinded, and they try to catch 
each other amidst the most delightful confusion, until 
the master returns. 
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Varieties. 


HvusBAND AND Wires.—lIn all the details of life it will be 
Jain that each is dearer to the other than wealth, or fame, or 
Jeasure, or kindred, or friends, There will be nothing even in 
manner to suggest that to the husband any other woman seems 
more than his wife, or to the wife that any other man seems 
more to her than her husband. There will be a certain reserve, 
not assumed, but natural and inevitable, in the relations of each 
toall the world, indicating that with no one else can there be 
the intimacy and freedom whichare “ape between themselves. 
There will be, what seems absolutely indispensable to the true 
realisation of the strength and the happiness of the relationship, 
perfect mutual trust. I do not mean that the merchant or the 
tradesman must come home and tell his wife all that happened 





in the shop or the counting-house during the day; that the | 
lawyer should talk about the affairs of his clients, or the doctor | 


about the symptoms of his patients. Nor do I mean, on the 


other hand, that the wife is to explain to her husband every | 


night all the details of her household administration. - Perfect 


trast will repress exacting curiosity on both sides. 


But in | 


verything that truly affects their common life, and in every- | 
every g y ae : 
; and Christian people in England that we owe the ground on 


thing that either cares to knew concerning the life of the other, 
excepting, of course, those professional and business affairs in 
which a man is the depositary of public or private confidence, 
there will be the utmost openness on both sides; and in all 
matters which lie beyond the reach of either, there will be abso- 
lute faith in the other.—Rev. R. W. Dale (“ The Ten Command- 


consumers in Great Britain with excellent preserved beef and 
mutton—say in London—at from 43d. to 6d. per pound, and 
already we manufacture nearly half a million pounds a week. 


bowed its head to foreign tyrants, which has always had the 
heart and had the will to tell the truth, and whose sons have 
followed its kings, not only to victory, but to death. Hence I 
think I have a sort of right to speak to you in friendly, sympa- 
thetic language. And Iam glad at this moment to be able to 
give expression to this experience, that in all the communica- 
tions which I have had with them, in all the different ways in 
which I have been brought into contact with Englishmen, I 
have found that when a friendly hand was once stretched out by 
an English gentleman, that hand, given with a good heart, 
never was withdrawn. To-day 1 have been witness of a most 
solemn ceremony, and I have still something in my heart about 
it that I wish to say. There is a bond that unites us in a still 
higher and more permanent fashion than any other, and that is 
the religious tie. We worship God, the Almighty Father of 
the Universe, without any intermediary priesthood. We do so 
as free-born men ; but we do so at the same time submitting 
ourselves wholly to His wisdom and to the Gospel of our 
Saviour. I speak of this because I have seen a proof to-day of 
your Christian kindness and charity. It is to the gift of good 


which we hope to build the church for my countrymen and for 
the north country seamen.” 

TRAINING Suips.—In the five vessels of the Royal Navy 
used for training boys for the service the average number receiy- 
ing instruction during the year 1870 was 2,450. The number 
that entered her Majesty’s Service in the year was 2,870; they 


| are required to engage for long service—that is, ten years from 


| discharged on account of illness, incapacity, or misconduct. 


Nor is our preserved meat an inferior article, whether in | 


palatableness or nutritiousness. 
the best English fresh meat cooked in an unexceptionable 
manner, and that costs the consumer two or three times as much. 
To the great body of British workmen and their families, who 
must either eat second or third class butcher’s meat or use 
animal food only at intervals, our preserved meats would prove 
an inestimable boon, if only they would teach themselves the 
habit of eating them regularly. They are made from beef and 
mutton in prime condition ; they are so preserved that they will 
keep good for many years; they are, for the most part, free from 
bone, and therefore economical in the using. The whole 
process of manufacture is conducted with the most scrupulous 
regard for cleanliness, and no meat is permitted to leave our 
manufacturers’ premises until its quality and the sufficiency of 
its enclosures have been submitted to the most exigent tests. 
The principal Victorian meat-preserving houses are in the 
neighbourhood of Melbourne. The meat is preserved by what 
isknown as the chloride of calcium process, which expels all 
the atmospheric air from the tins, and destroys the germs of 
decay which the meat contains. The various operations are 
under the management of skilled workmen, and neither care 
nor expense is spared that would contribute to the final success 
of the manufacture. The only fault which has been found with 
the result of all this labour, so far as we have observed, is that 
the meat is sometimes overcooked ; but this blemish is more 
apparent than real, since the whole nutriment of the meat 
treated remains in the tins, and something in addition, inasmuch 
4 a quantity of rich gravy is added to each. 


long. Our manufacturers are experimenting with this view, 
and they have already attained to results which afford reason to 


expect that by-and-by their efforts will prove entirely successful. | 
| women would be chosen rather than the young men. 


—Melbourne Argus. 


But there is | 
reason to hope that this slight defect will be overcome before | 


It is only inferior in quality to | 








Prince Oscar or SwEDEN.—In laying the foundation-stone | 


of the chapel for Scandinavian seamen at the Surrey Com- 
mercial Docks last summer, Prince Oscar of Sweden paid a 


handsome tribute to England, which should be remembered to | 


hishonour. ‘It is now about a quarter of a century since, for 
the first time, I beheld your hospitable British shores. You 
snow that in the early days of youth one feels deeply, and that 
the impressions made are lasting. I was then in the naval 
Service, and I can truly say that from that visit there sprang up 
in my heart the first sympathetic feeling for Great Britain, and 
for you all. Since then I have been many times in England, 
and this first feeling has been strengthened and confirmed by the 
esteem which many among your own countrymen have taught 
tne to feel for this country. 


And how could it be otherwise? I | 


am myself a son of a free nation--a nation which never has 


the age of 18. Boys are eligible for entry on board the training 
ships between the ages of 15 and 163. In 1870, 124 boys were 
At 
the end of the year, 2,955 were in the training vessels ; at the 
end of 1869, 2,421; at the end of 1868, 2,646, 

Tue 60TH Riries.—The history of this fine regiment is 
closely bound up with the history of Canada. It owed its 
origin to the zeal with which England entered into the 
momentous European struggle known as the Seven Years’ War 
—a zeal which burnt no less fiercely in the American Colonies 
than in the Mother Country. To the Seven Years’ War the 
colonies contributed a regiment, which then and for years after 
was known by the name of the Royal Americans, which turned 
the tide of battle in the famous struggle on the Heights of 
Abraham, and which, after the Declaration of Independence, 
became the 60th Royal Rifle Corps. It is somewhat singular 
that a regiment thus intimately connected with the early 
colonial empire of England in America, and with the transfer of 
Canada from French to English rule, should by its departure 
inaugurate the new colonial policy of the British Government. 

MorHer’s INFLUENCE.—It requires no very extensive study 
of biography to learn that it is of less consequence to any one 
what sort of father he may have had than what sort of mother. 
It is indeed a popular impression that the children of clever 
fathers are likely to exhibit the opposite quality. This I do 
not believe, except in so far as it results from the fact that men 
in public positions or immersed in business are apt to neglect 
the oversight of their children. But it is a noteworthy fact 
that eminent qualities in men may almost always be traced to 
similar qualities in their mothers. Knowledge, it is true, is 
not hereditary, but training and culture and high mental 
qualities are so, and I believe that the transmission is chiefly 
through the mother’s side. Further, it is often to the girls 
rather than to the boys, and it frequently happens that if a 
selection were to be made as to the members of a family most 
deserving of an elaborate and costly education, the young 
3ut 
leaving this physiological view, let us look at the purely educa- 
tional. Imagine an educated mother, training and moulding 
the powers of her children, giving to them in the years of 
infancy those gentle yet permanent tendencies which are of 
more account in the formation of character than any subsequent 
educational influences, selecting for them the best instructors, 
encouraging and aiding them in their difficulties, sympathising 
with them in their successes, able to take an intelligent interest 
in their progress in literature and science. How ennobling such 
an influence, how fruitful of good results, how certain to secure 
the warm and lasting gratitude of those who hare received its 
benefits, when they look back in future life on the paths of 
wisdom along which they have been led. What a contrast to 
this is the position of an untaught mother—finding her few 
superficial accomplishments of no account in the work of life, 
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mnable wisely to guide the rapidly-developing mental life of 
her children, bringing them up to repeat her own failures and 
errors, or perhaps to despise her as ignorant of what they must 
learn. Truly the art and profession of a mother is the noblest 
and most far-reaching of all, and she who would worthily dis- 
charge its duties must be content with no mean preparation.— 
Principal Dawson. 

TramMways.—The extension of the lines would greatly aug- 
ment the increase of trade in the particular neighbourhood ; he 
felt persuaded tramways would conduce to the improvement of 
the trade of the metropolis generally. He had seen tramways 
in every city of the United States, and their cars were always 
filled, because they were far more appreciated than railways. 
Those who opposed the introduction of the lines of tramway 
might be as certain of succeeding in opposing their ultimate 
progress, as they would that of a railway by placing themselves 
before a locomotive engine going at full speed. From what he 
had seen of tramways, both at home and abroad, he was con- 
vinced that their introduction must eventually be successful— 
they would ultimately conduce to the interest of the public.— 
Mr. Mundella, M.P. 

AMERICAN Norasies.—I have the privilege of appearing on 
the floor of both houses here, and go to them every day. ‘They 
are very handsome and commodious. There is a great deal of 
bad speaking, but there are a great many very remarkable men 
in the legislature : such as John Quincey Adams, Clay, Preston, 
Calhoun, and others, with whom I need scarcely add I have been 
placed in the friendliest relations. Adams is a fine old fellow— 
seventy-six years old, but with most surprising vigour, memory, 
readiness, and pluck. Clay is perfectly enchanting; an 
irresistible man. ‘There are some very noble specimens, too, 
out of the West. Splendid men to look at, hard to deceive, 
prompt to act, lions in energy, Crichtons in varied accomplish- 
ments, Indians in quickness of eye and gesture, Americans in 
affectionate and generous impulse. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the nobility of some of these glorious fellows.— 
C. Dickens's Life. 

Dickens’s PrRIvATE OPINION OF THE AMERICANS. — They 
are friendly, earnest, hospitable, kind, frank, very often 
accomplished, far less prejudiced than you would suppose, warm- 
hearted, fervent, and enthusiastic. They are chivalrous in their 
universal politeness to women, courteous, obliging, disinterested ; 


and when they conceive a perfect affection for a man (as I may 


venture to say of myself), entirely devoted to him. I have 
received thousands of people of all ranks and grades, and have 
never once been asked an offensive or unpolite question—except 
by Englishmen, who, when they have been ‘located’’ here for 
some years, are worse than the devil in his blackest painting. The 
State is a parent to its people; has a parental care and watch 
over all poor children, women labouring of child, sick persons, 
and captives. The common men render you assistance in the 
streets, and would revolt from the offer of a piece of money. 
The desire to oblige is universal; and I have never once 
travelled in a public conveyance, without making some generous 
acquaintance whom I have been sorry to part from, and who has 
in many cases come on miles, to see us again. But I don’t like 
the country. I would not live here, on any consideration. It 
goes against the grain with me. It would with you. I think 
it impossible, utterly impossible, for any Englishmen to live 
here, and be happy. I have a confidence that I must be right, 
because I have everything to lead me to the opposite conclusion : 
and yet I cannot resist coming to this one. As to the causes, 
they are too many to enter upon here.—C. Dickens's Life. 

Law AxpD InJustice.—There is an ancient statute called 
Magna Charta which says, ‘‘ Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus 
aut differemus justitiam nel rectum”—‘‘ We will not sell, we 
will not deny nor delay to any man justice or right.” Every 
article of this great charta is substantially violated. Justice 
and right are practically sold to those who have the means of 
paying for them. Justice and right are denied by a procedure 
which makes them inaccessible to all but the rich. Justice and 
right are perpetually delayed till they afford no real redress for 
wrong. And thus the law, which ought to be the buckler of the 
weak, becomes nothing else but the sword of the strong.—Mr. 
W. Vernon Harcourt. 

How Lone ?—Laity were made for the clergy, suitors for 
lawyers, constituents for representatives. Bear these maxims in 
mind, and you may account for whatever you see at this moment 
on British ground in the Church, the Law, and the House of 
Commons.— Bentham. 

UNCOVENANTED Mercizs.—It is a saying among Papists, 
Ritualists, and very High Churchmen, that people not of their 
way of thinking, if saved, can be saved only by what they call 
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*‘uncovenanted mercies.” Another side of the question 
appears in the following anecdote :—The Bishop of Winchester 
when Bishop of Oxford, paid a visit to a Scottish nobleman in 
the north. The distinguished prelate was taken by the noble 
lord’s wife to visit some of the cottagers adjoining the castle, 
Among others, the bishop was taken to see an old Highland 
woman. Some days afterwards, when her ladyship called on the 
old woman, she said—‘‘ Well, Mary, what did you think of the 
gentleman I bronght to see you?” ‘*Oh, my leddie,” she said, 
**he was a fine gentleman.” On being informed that he was the 
Bishop of Oxford, the old woman said, ‘* Weel, weel, my leddie, 
. ~— and pray that he'll get to heaven, bishop though 
e be. 

RAILWAY SERVANTS OVERWORKED.—The question has very 
distinct a and medical aspects ; and, regarded from 
a medical point of view, we think the average daily labour of a 
faulty signalman quite as important as, even if not more im. 
portant than, the number of hours that he had been on duty on 
the particular occasion. A person habitually deprived of proper 
rest and sleep would be liable to break down at any time, with. 
out its being necessary that he should be specially exhausted at 
the moment when he didso; for what may be roughly called 
the reserve force of his nervous system must in time be worn 
out, and then the failure would naturally occur. This is a 
point of which counsel should not lose sight, and on which 
medical witnesses should be prepared to speak with no uncertain 
sound. Railway companies that habitually overwork their 
servants are, in fact, asking for accidents, and should be made to 
pay for them when they occur. It is useless to plead that the 
payment comes out of the pockets of unoffending shareholders, 
Shareholders must be made to feel their responsibility for the 
acts of the directors whom they support, and must be made to 
understand that it is no excuse to allege, of an overworked man, 
that he had only been two hours on duty when he moved the 
wrong lever.—Lencet. 

Picron Matcures.—A farmer writes:—‘‘It is a common 
practice for two or three men to call at a farmhouse under the 
pretence of purchasing poultry and pigeons, but in reality for 
inspection of the premises. They travel in a light cart at night 
near the place, with sacks, hampers, nets, and false keys, and 
placing their nets over the outlets of the cote, they enter and 
frighten the birds into them. Thus is the farmer plundered of 
his property for the amusement of those who ought to protect 
him, the poor birds driven from their nests, and their young 
ones left to starve to death. This, However, is not the only 
result of this aristocratic amusement, for the publicans through- 
out the country, led by the example of their superiors, get up 
these pigeon matches to draw customers, so that the farmers are 
robbed on every side. As the Legislature has given protection 
to the eggs of seagulls, surely it ought to give it to these poor, 
persecuted, domestic birds.” 

CANADIAN PoruLation.—The Census of Canada taken this 
year is announced, the total population of the Dominion being 
stated at 3,484,924, an increase of 124 per cent. since 1861. 
Ontario has 1,620,842—increase, 16 1-10 per cent. ; Quebec has 
1,190,505 —increase, 7 1-5 per cent.; New Brunswick, 
285,777—increase, 13 1-3 per cent. ; and Nova Scotia, 387,800 
—increase, 17 1-5 per cent. 

INCREASE OF OUR PopuLATION.—The Registrar-General of 
England states that the population of the United Kingdom is 
increasing at the rate of 1,173 a day. But emigration takes 
away 468 of the number, leaving 705 a day to swell the popula- 
tion at home. There are now in the United Kingdom 
5,900,000 souls more than there were when her Majesty began 
her reign in 1837. The increase thus gained in about the life- 
time of a generation is greater than the entire present popula- 
tion of Ireland, and exceeds also the population of Belgium, of 
Holland, or of Portugal, and is almost equal to that of Sweden 
and Norway. 

A Natioy’s TruE WELFARE.—I believe there is no perma- 
nent greatness for a nation unless it is based upon morality. 
care not for military glory, but I care for the condition of the 
people amongst whom I dwell. Crowns, coronets, mitres, 
military display, and the pomp of war, are, in my view, all trifles 
light as air, and not worth consideration, unless with these you 
can have a fair measure of comfort, content, and happiness 
among the great body of the people. Great temples, palaces, 
baronial castles, and stately mensions—they do not make & 
nation. A nation in every country dwells in a cottage, and 
unless the light of your constitution can shine there—unless 
the beauty of your legislation and the excellence of yor 
statesmanship are printed there in the feeling and condition 0 
the people—depend upon it that you have yet to learn truly the 
duties of government.—John Bright's Speech. 
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